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NATUREJ^ THE PROBL^ i 

During the recent debdtes ^urrounftiny Uh- reauthori^ac ion of the 
Elementary and Secondary Edur.eition Act, a U.S, Office of Educocion Official 
asked a provocative tjuestion: *^Where ure th^ numbers on ^ufvil education?" 
He C3€p1alned the dilrrinia that conFronts poliry niakerb at Cue highest 
level I 

We've got plenty of evidence about v/hat-s happsniny fp urli?in 
schools^ no We can mtil.G the case for incrc'-^s^d fedsi^al 
assistance v/fthout too much difficulty. But making a cosa 
for rural schools is a lot harder becausn i-/a Uon ' t hove the 
supporting data* 

Where are the numbers? Coming to grips with this quertion, which has 
been asked by mernbers of Congra^j, federal official's and rural advocaies 
over the years, is the purpose of this report, Cunsequeiitly , mo are attcmf>t- 
ing hare to present a description of federal sQurces of infurmation on rural 
education* V/e are according particular attention to the relatrve strengths 
and v/aaknesses of these information sources so that v/hat is miss i no !n ' 
national data on rural education will become as apparent as wh^jt is avanablep 
There arOj at the end^ brief recommendat ions for improving both the quanty 
and availability of the facts and figures on American rural education today. 
The reader should be forewarned^ however, that this report does not presufTr^ 
to present or Interpret the f i ndings of available national data or to 
evaluate tha content of i nCerpretat i ve reports beyond citing obvious rural 
oftiissions (Henderson, 1973; Sher, 1977; and Tamblyn^ 1973)* 

Before beginning the agency-by^agancy descriptions. It may be useful 
to provide a context for this report by considering tvio fundamental concerns* 
The first concern is v/ith v/hy so little is known about rural schools at 
the national level • The second concern is to Idantify reasons for escablishmg 



a mpre GKt^nsive and rGli£?blc dnta ha^c in tliis field. Only through 
exploriny ttasj I.'riUaS cnn we make clear the nature and dimunsfons nf 
tho prob Icm* 

A fragment from ono of Marianne Hoore^s poem-^ koeps coming to mind, 
tho phrase •'Imaglnejrv tjardans wllh real toads in tham'' (Utermeyer, 1962)* 
Outside the wcrld fjf poetry, how can such a thing bo? It must be that, 
to many people, -ural America is nn Imnglnary garden, banished from 
national uKistence by urbanizing trend? many years ago but continuing 
to plague us with those real toads (i.e., problems) that keep hopping 
around^ poverty; inadequate services for hi^aith^ transportation, 
communication, and sanitation; youth unemployment* These are not simply 
"problems,'* however, although many of the same lamentable conditions eKist 
In central cities. The type of setting and the history of policies affect-- 
ing that setting musu be considered before one can understand the nature 
of the problem or propose riOluCions. In Ihe past, real policjes and 
actions taken by policy makers and established organizations had real 
effects on rural America (Tyack, 1975)* hQwever imaginar-y a garden it may 
presently seem to some people. And as all rural educators probably know 
by now, rural areas (especially those not near metropulitan centers) have 
been growing faster than urban areas for some time (Beale, 1978). 

To many people, though, there simply is no *'rurar' education problem^ 
as distinct from general problems in education. The question and comment 
often go something like thisi "What Is different about rural schools? 
Isn't the problem one of individualizing instruction for all the students 
and giving them an education appropriate for their needs, no matter where 
they live? Don't cities and suburbs have the same problems?'' 
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TIiIl lino of ruiisonifig both rnissos the point and points up the ossein- 
tlal d I i emma p which Is that one needs to hava information In order to Justify 
naed for Information. The £o|n^ is that w h ere ^ h i j ^^T-^ ^ II Y Q affects the 
kind of education "app ropr i ntea for their needs and clenrly affects 
parental and comniun i ty notions of appropr lateness (Peshkini 1978) 
There Is, furthermore^ enough information to indicate that rural schools 
seem less favored In offerings^ serviceSj and financial resources than 
schools generally; that theru is a rural achievement/attainment problem; 
and that the rural poor are among the poorest in the nation (Fratoa, 1978). 
Beyond that^ the^re Is simply the fact^^documented throughout so much of 
American history In novels, poems, songs^ diaries, films, and documentar i es^^ 
that rural Is different from urban and that these people who prefer rurality 
because of Its d i f fe rence rnus t all too often suffer from Inadequate services 
and opportunities because of their choice. 

When asked why there is such a paucity of national rural data, federal 
edgcatlon officials and congressional staff members frequently reply that 
rural education as a wholG is simply not among federal priorities* In 
other words, the low level of available i nformat ion reflects the lov^ level - 
of Importance assigned to specifically rural educational problems and con- 
cerns by both Congress and the Administration* 

How did rural education come to acquire such low/ status? Clearly, 
the reasons are not based on numerical criteria, for such criteria would 
allocate a far more prominent position to rural education in the national 
education hierarchy* More than two^thirds of the nation*-s school districts 
lie outside the bounds of recognized metropolitan areas (U,S, Bureau of the 
Census J 1972 Census of Governments)* The most surprising fact about rural 

i 
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schoOlSj however, may be the number o|' stiidents who attend thciiii. Although 
the figures are not wholly accurate: or completGs even a conservative estf" 
mato would indicate thcit thera were approximately 1 5 mi I 1 ion children, 
aged 5 through 17* enrolled in nonmetropo] i tan schools In 1975 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract, 1976), This translatas Into 
apprf 'Irnatcly one^-third of all children enrolled in U.S. public schools 
during thnt sfime ycrTr (Census, I376) - Thi^^ muans that there are actually 
TO^re studenls in fionnietropol i tan schcjols Lfian there are in central city 
schools (Census, 1976). 

Dospite their numbers, rural schools continue to be unnoticed at the 
federal level* Perhaps this neglect can be attributed to the perceived 
pol 1 1 i cal importtjncc of thl^ constituency rather than its numer ica 1 impor- 
tancG. For years, political observers have noted that, In order to function 
with even modest effectiveness, governments must apply the principle of 
"selective inattention" to some problems^ issues, and constituencies. In 
other words, since governrnents may not be able to cope with everyone's 
problems at the same time, there is a tendency to treat certain people and 
thair concerns with what Senator Moynihan once called ''benign neglect*'' 

Given the available evidence in this document and in other writings, 
it appears that rural education Is a textbook eKample of a constituency 
selected for governmental inattention (Tamblyn, 1975i and Sher, 1977)* 
For instance, it is perhaps worth pointing out once again that despite 
the presence of thousands of federal employees working in the field of 
education* and despite the billions of federal tax dollars expended each 
year on Qducation, there Is still not a single federal division, commission. 



taik force or even a fedcrril edLicatlon official having sole QKpIlcIt 
responsibility for dssf st Ing Ameri ca - s rural school s and schoolchi Idren, 

ThGre is nothing mysterious about this pattern of beriign neglect. 
The key to understanding v/hat has happened can be found by examining thg 
forces shaping attitudes about what Is important and what merits atten^ 
tlon* These key influences are as follows: 

!* F i rst^lland E)(per iGnce or DQily Contact, Doing humarij 

policymakers tend to be most aware of and interested In thase 
people and problems with v^hich they have regular contacts* 
The special problems of today's rural schools , hovmverj are 
not famiMar to more than a handfu] of fedaral educational 
policymakers. Thus federal Indifference toward rural sehool s . 
may stem, at least in partj fronn the man i festat ion of the 
maxim ^-aut-^of-si ght , out'-of^mind,'* 
2/ Intensive Lobbying and Protests^ Federal pol ievmakars are 
notably *'crisi s-ori ented^'* and in government^ as In much of 
life, it is the * 'squeaky wheel " that gets the greaie, The 
number of v/e 11 -^financed, sophisticated lobbying groups opera-* 
.; . ting in Washington is large; and the results of their labors 

are apparent In the decisions made and priorities estabj ished 
within Congress and the federal bureaucracy. Yet rural people 
(when they are organized at all) have traditionally organised 
along economic lines (e*g., as farniers orrniners)^ along ethnic 
lines (e*g*^ as Chlcanos or Native Americans) or along state/ 
regional lines (a*g., as Alaskans or Appalach lans) rither than 



3LfI P^^ple ME. Sfmilarly, since the 1930's, there 

have been fm eKamples of major rural protest movements or 
vf s Ible demonstrat ions protesting unjust treatment on non- 
economfc Issues* Thus If federal poI i cyniakers believe that 
rural education can continue to be Ignored without negative 
political repercubsionSj they da so with some Jubti fi cat Ion, 
Collegtal a nd Academ i c Influenc^es^ Pol icyniakers can be swayed 
by the arguments and evidencG advanced by leading academics 
and national opinion leaders. Since rural issues, rural people, 
and rural research (particularly In an area like education) are 
not roucinely considered within the nation's leading poncy 
research centers and prestigious universities, there Is little 
pressure on pol icyniakers from this source to take rural education 
more seriously. 

Mass Media influGnces. To the degree that poll cymakers assign 
importance to particular issues and populations as a result of 
coverage in the nationa' media, these of f icia Is can Fo^l secure 
about their tendency to overlook rural schools and their pro- 
blenii* The nation's major newspapers, magazineSj and broadcast 
industry seem oriented toward metropol itan af fa Irs, Unfortunately, 
this attitude Is mirrored by the leading academic and educational 
trade publications In the U*S. Thus there is virtually nothrng 
in the media's view of the world that would encourage federal 
policymakers to rethink their proclivity toward putting rural 
matters on the back burner of national educational policy. 
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The reader's attention must be called to the existence of one major 
technical obstaclr ^5 welh If the federal government makes a commitment 
to creating a rural data base. It will be frustrated by its past failures 
to resolve the Issue of conflicting definitions of "rural J* 

At presentj several sign if 'cant )y different definitions of "rural" 
are used in federal legislation and by federal agencies* For eKamplej 
tliG USDA's Farmer's Home Admf ni strat Ion alone makes loans based on three 
entirely distinct conceptiuns of -'rural" (National Rural Center, 1978), 
Slmilarlyp some fed'aral agencies collect data based on a definition of ^ 
rural as the open countryside and nearly all places with fewer than 2,500 
residents (National Rural Center), while another popular definition among 
federal agencies takes "rural" to be places outside the boundaries of 
standardized metropolitan statistical areas (SMJA^s) (Nat lonar Rural Center, 
1978)* These two "standard" deflnitlonSi howeverj are by no means the 
only ones being used* The U*S. Deportnient of Transportation uses rural 
to mean all "non^urbanized" places of 5,000 or fewer residents (National 
Rural Center, 1978)» The U,S* Senate (In the Rural Davelopment Act of 
1972) gave several definitions of rural beginning at places of 5p500 or 
less and gradually worked Its way up to places of up to SOjOOO residents 
(National Rural Center, 1978)* Finally, om federally funded education 
data source Invented Its own definition of rural, which translated into 
all nonmetropol i tan communitiBS with a population under 8,000 and a work-" 
force that Is primarily agricultural (Henderson, 1973)* Although this 
report Is not the place to rehash the controversy over definitions, It 
is clear that the absence of a conimon deffnition of "rural" in general 
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and "rural schools** fn particular is a centra) tcschnical impediment to 
an adequate federal data basCt 

In the face of this disheartening assessment, one could be excused 
for Feeling that any effort to upgrade federal informat f on sources on rural 
education may be a hopeless enterprise* There are ; nevertheless, substan^ 
tial arguments for seeking a strengthened natiuiiQl data base. There ara 
also some indications that the kind of political developments necessary 
to realize this improvement may be attainable. 

As became evident rnca again during the reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the presence of adequate data would 
eliminate the tendency to dismiss any consideration of uniquely rural 
problems on the grounds that too nttle Is known. Similarly, the notably 
low level ^of federal research funds allocated to rural education concerns 
might, at least in part, be eKplained by the weak national data base in 
this field. Although one might thinic that the paucity of reliable in^ 
formation on rural education would make it a prime candidate for large^ 
scale federal fundi ^g^ this is not the case. What actually happens is 
that rural education researchers are handicapped in their efforts to 
secure federal funding by several things: 

1. They often lack the background data (such as data on the 

seriousness or extent of a particular problem in rural areas) 
that they need in order to make successful application or to 
demonstrate the importance of rural problems vis-a-vis metro- 
pol i tan ones , 
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2. Tha data they do cite often ippear to be (and sometimes 

are) Impressfonlst Ic or a bit randoin (e.g. , statlit f cs from 
three states and research done in a few countries). Thus they 
lack the more compel Ung authority of national data, 
3# The coiti of doing research comparable to that routinely 
conducted on urban problems are often prohl bl t i vely high 
because the foundation of national data and research are 
absent J and must be compensated for by the rural researcher. 
Another difficulty caused or exacerbated by insufficient national 
data shows up in the programmatic guidelines and regulations drawn up by 
federal education agencies. For example, when funds are distributed on 
a per^pupll basis, rural schools may not receive the minimum amount neces- 
sary to run the funded program. Similarly^ federal guidelines may force 
rural schools to adopt materials and practices that are Inappropriate or 
even genuinely destructive to the traditions and circumstances of the 
school system. It has been argued that rural districts are not compelled 
to accept these federin guidelines If they forego the funds- as v/elK Some 
rural school districts have indeed declined federal funds, apparently 
because the "'strings attached*' were too burdensome. Advocates of this type 
of rural self-^denial may overlook, two facts. First, given the difficult 
financial problems facing rural schools, particularly in poverty areas, 
there Is real pressure to accept any available funds, regardless df condi* 
tions attached. Second, the rural children who need some services provided 
through federal programs must usually do without those services If federal 
funds are not made available. Surely this sort of situation Is an Important 
consequence which arises because federal pol lcymal<ers often lack the data 



and undarstanding of rural conditions that they need to produce ippro- 
prlate gufdellnes and regulations. 

The susptcion that rural schools and school distrfcti do not 
recalva their **fair share-- of federal education funds Is related to tha 
matter abova. The contention has been made that this type of rural dis- 
crimination can, be found In federal funding formulae, which are skewed 
In favor of large cities and suburbs^ and In the fact that even the 
smallest rura) school districts are often placed in direct competition 
With New York, Chicago^ Los Angeles^ and other urban gianti for the same 
pot of federal monies. It has been suggested that, because of poor 
knowledge of American rural education today, federal ^ pol Icymakers do,, 
not take this ponstituency seriously or treat it fairly in the distribu- 
tion of federal resources* 

If these contentions are true^ they represent a major departure from 
the federal government-s avowed commitment to equal educational ©ppoftunity 
A national government dedicated to thei^eradlcation of discrimination should 
not perpetuate discrimination based upon '^place of residence'* or -'density 
of population." If* however^ these suspicions are unfounded, they should 
be laid to rest once and for alK The real point here Is that these sus-^ 
piclons can be neither confirmed nor rejected In the absence of reliable 
national Information on rural education. 

Perhaps the most interesting dilemma of all is how policymakers can 
formulate appropriate and effective national education policies, and pro- 
grams without knowing much about the rural sector. Are national policies 
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taking Into account such major changes in the rural sector as a stiffening 
raslstanca to further school consolidation and distrFct raorganizatlons 
wildly fluctuating enrollment patterns as some rural schooli suddenly have 
to accommodate three times as many (or two thirds fewer) studenti than in 
the previous year; the presence of new educational cooperatives and ser^ 
vice agencies; and the growing variations among states and regions of the 
country In terms of their rural problems, character Ist ics, and prospects? 
Again, the question needs to be asked as to how federal officials are 
to do a competent Job of educational pel icyma(c?ng for the nat ion If they 
have little or no reliable information on the sector containing two-thirds 
of the nation's school districts, one^half of the nation's schools* and 
one-third of the nation's students* 

A change that should be noted/ even though It is stil;l in the embryonic 
stage. Is the increasing willingness of rural people to organize politically 
on educat iona 1 as well as economic issues. Within the past two years^ there 
has been a significant rise In the instances of rural organizing around 
school problems and concerns. Most of this new rural activism has occurred 
at the local and^ occasionally, the state level; but If it continues to 
grow and become more sophisticated (as seems likely), it will not be long 
until the federal government 'and Congress become targets of attention* 

Perhaps the needed changes In federal education policy may come to 
pass. The logical arguments for making such changes have never been lack^ 
ing* Federal policymakers, however, have lacked the will to act in the 
absence of public pressure. Rural leaders, have also been remiss by failing 
to press their arguments and by failing to organize for effective political 



action. Their passivity has contributed to their own Invisibility to 
the fedaral bureaucracy. The time has come to redress these past errors. 
Finding out what is reilly happening by building a federal Information 
base is an excellent place to begin the process of appropriately aiding 
rural schools, 

THE NEED FOR INFORMATION 

Reasons for the Need 

, Whatever the cause of inadequate rural educat ion data may be selec^ 
tive Inattention, benign neglect, an invIsiblUty phenomenon, or a rear- 
view mirror syndrome in the national consciousness that simply does not 
acknowledge recent population trends — it Is important to specify the 
justifications that now eKtst for an expanded rural education data base* 

There are three fundamental reasons for federal agencies to begin 
taking the rural education problem seriously enough to Initiate data 
collection and dissemination activities* They are (1) the changing nature 
of the countryside as a result of current and predicted migration trends; 
(2) the national mandate for justice and fairness^ or equal educational 
opportunity; and (3) the need for a timely concept of rural development. 
Th^ Changing Nature of the Countryiide 

In a recent paper, Dr* Calvin Beale of the U*S, Department of Agrl^ 
culture's Population Studies Group made the following observationi 

With some diffidence, I suggest that the Reverse mlgratfo^ trend 
will continue In the next decade* The fact that It Is produced by 
a variety of causes and Is somewhat Intirnat lonal in character 
Strengthens my view that It Is not likely to end Very soon or 
, abruptly • , * . The technology of data and communication Is 
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replacing some of the face-to-face contacts once necessary and pb- 
talnable only by urban agglomarat ion, and allows for a more decen^ 
tral ized bus Iness pattern* 

I do not suggest that we are about to become a rural nation again. 
We will continue to be predominantly metropolitan and urbani but 
with a lower percjintage of our people living in the major centers. * 
, .and a larger proportion living In small or medium^ilzed metro 
areas and in rural areas and small towns. In effect, the nation, 
hag all of the megascale urbanisation that it needi to function as 
a modern society, and has probably exceeded the most desirable level 
In terms of its general social healtht The collective triumph of 
the layman and the business comniunity around the turn of this decade 
was that they perceived this situation. Through a host of individually 
made decisions, hey began to sfiift the net flow of- population and 
business before either the academic community or the government under^ 
stood what was gning on (Beale, 1978) • 

As Beale notfi^ In other portloni of the same paper ^ federal data on 
this phenomenon are limited but even so, very suggestive. We do know that 
the IncrMLi^ i rural populat ion cons Ists of (1) urban natives, (2) returning 
rural natives, nnd (3) rural youths who are staying home. We know that 
rural population growth affects every region of the country; that the. 
migrating group tends to be younger, better educatedj and wealthier than 
average rural residents; and that financial factors are rarely paramount 
in decisions to migrate (Beale, 1978). 

As we construct mental scenarios of changes that may result from the 
trend under consideration, we should consider what happened with respect 
to cities between 19^0 and 1970 taking into account both the growth 
Itself and the rata at which urban populations expanded (Hokas ^1979)* 
The phenomenon changed the character of the country; It brought severe 
social problems* straining social services and financial resources !n 
painful fashion. It certainly made clear the relationship between rural 
vitality and urban vitality. That Is^ many of those people who became 

17 
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the central city poor had once baen rural poor people unable to find oppor- 
tunities at home. 

With reipect to the urban'^to^rural migration^ tv^o thingi arm probably 
true. (I) Whatevar iocial changes may occur in the countryside, they wMl 
not precisely replicate changes that occurred in cities. (2) The other 
point, however^ Is that migration will bring social changes, which v/ill 
ndean conflicts and problenis of one sort or another* Confiict Is not always 
ur^desfrable; In fact. It can generate creative actions as new solutions are 
sought, provided communities are In a ppsition to respond to the challenge 
(Edgar, 1978). If, however, communl ties are both unprepared for changes 
and unable to find information and eKpertise when they need help* the 
results of conflict can be extremely damaging, Certainlyi infGiination with 
some predictive capacity has a role to play In enabling rural communl ties-^ 
as well as planners at national ant! state levels to cope with changes 
thfat are sure to come with population shifts. 

The National Mandate for Justice and Fatrness or Equal Educational Opportunity 

Almost 201 of nonmetropol i tan children are poor. If we are to take 
seriously the charge to assure all students an equal opportunity tOiSecure 
an aducatlon oF high quality^ we must not by oversight neglect^ this signi- 
ficant proportion of poor children or the rural communities that are too 
poor to provide good education wi thout additional aid* While one certainly 
could not make a good argument that a)], or even most, rural people are 
econpmlcally disadvantaged (although those who are poor are among the 
natlon-i poorest), one might make an argument that rural I ty at th is time 
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tends to be a disadvantaged condition » with the exception of wealthy 
agricultural areas, most notably those of the Midwest* 

In the case of America's less fortunate rural areas, being disad^ 
vantaged means suffering from the cumulative effects of prior polfcies and 
the attitudes they helped foster. Policies leading to dacllning numbers 
of small farms; loss of mediGal facilities; consolidation of small community 

0 

schools into larger, centralized units; and business/Industrial tendencies 
to locate in metropolitan areas^ have tended to create depressed rural 
conditions that Interact In such a faihion as to create decline and further 
depression. Loss of farm income and ownership leads to economic declina, 
which creates a depressed condition affecting other community institutions* 
Communities, lacking strong schools do not attract industries or educated 
fnlgrants; they have difflcul ty attract ing professionals like physicians 

and lawyers. And a community that lacks a strong core of professionals 

_-■ _ _ _ _ . . = - * 

tends to have a hard time providing excellent education. Although the ^ 

picture Is changing in some communities, it is still fair to say that 
rural communities are characterized by disproportionate numbers of the 
very young and the elderly -^-^ those most in need of services and least 
able to generate income, 

Taking Into account, then, both the per^pectiva of national well- 
being and the constitutional concern for Individual rights, it vvould 
seem logical to initiate policies to rectify past neglect* Indeed, this 
has been the pblicy undertaken on behalf of many groups considered to 
be disadvantaged by virtue of prJor discriminatory treatment or because 



of present poverty: Blacks, Arnerlcan Indians, HIspanjcs, other racial 
and ethnic minorities, migrant children, and women. At the present time 
Federal data-'gather i ng agencies collect education data on minorities, 
WhiteSi women, and the poor. Such data are not routinely collected on 
rural school i and rural students, although the poorest Blacks, for examp 
are rural . 

Yet ?f we are to take steps toward improving the status of rural 

education, we must know with mora precision than is now posslbla what 

that status IS, Dr* Frank Fratoe (USDA/ESCS) has written of the situa- 

*'ion In ^ personal communicationi 

The current small federal data base on rural educat ion contrasts 
sharply with the magnitude of its subject t . . . When pressed 
for answers to questions concerning rural student performance, . 
rural school district facilities, or the quality of the programs 
. and teaching staff in rural schools, researchers cannot reply 
wi th more than the barest facts (Fratoe, 1979). 

As we will show In part three of this paper, somet Tmes^on^e^^TWcks 

even fr^cts. 

The Need^ for Timely Concept of Rujal pevelopment 

Although the U.S. has a Rural Development Act, It does not yet have 
a comprehens I va rural development policy. First of all, the Rural Deve^ 
lopment Act of 1972 has been only partially implemented* Second, it 
does not seem to provide for certain systematic linkages that are very 
important, e,g,j those between public schools and other sectors. A 
national policys we believe, should take the position that rural deve- 
lopment should be approachad comprehensively, with attention being given 
to existing and needed relationships among various community institutions 
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and sectors. Such a pDlicy would probably define education more broadly 
than as -^school Ing** !n the traditional sense of the school-aged population 
having classes In a building from nine to three* A good education deve- 
lopment poUcy would seek to link schoolhouse Instruction with other acti-^ 
Vitles In the community and would seek ways of using other Institutions to 
strengthen schools* 

A good rural development policy would be concerned with educational 
©fficfency In the pense that It would include^ but would not be limited to^ • 
financial considerations, and certainly it would not be limited to imme-- 
diate rather than long-term considerations* There v/ould be attempts to 
estimate social and economic costs over the long run and to determine 
cost/benefit ratios for varlqus alternatives, A good policy would doubt^ 
less pay as much attention to enhancing community problem-solving capa- 
city as It would to economic development activltv. 

It Is, however, iniposBible to conceive of this kind of activity 
programmatic, comprehensive, developmental, future-oriented taking place 
without access to reliable, comp rehens i ve Information on rural education 
and related services and condl tlons. The current absence of such Infor- 
mation helps Illuminate the meaning'of rural isolation . A special feature 
of Isolation as it pertains to rural Americans Is eKclusion from majors 
national activities like routine col lection of data, !t can mean being 
left out^ or left behind, to the point of seeming invisible. Thus there 
has evolved a cycle that needs to be broken^ eKclusion creates fsolatlon', 
developmental activities are needed to break the isolation; isolation creates 
.invisibility and more exchision, making development very difficult. 




Tycpes of tnformatiQn Needed , 

The question to aik next is, *'What Information do v/e need as a . 
baseline for comprehending specific features of the rural education condl- 
tfon, as wail as its totality?" 

We naed periodic studies of the status of rural education at national, 
regional, and local levels* We need strong analytic syntheses of the "best'' 
work that has been done on a number of topics affecting rural students: 
programs that "work;" school staff charicterlstics, with particular atten- 
tion to the problem of securing and maintaining good rural teachers and , 
administratorsi the dynamics of schooHcormiunity relationsi education gover- 
nance; comparisons of student aspiration and atta inment by region, race, 
SES, sex; and the costs of maintaining various types of rural schools, 
Moreoverj^ it is essential that rural schools and rural students be routinely 
Included In all major congress lonal ly mandated studies conducted by such 
agencfes as NlE (e,g,, the compensatory education study of 1977 and the 
forthcoming vocational education study)* * 

Researchers, policymakers, education administrators and program devel- 
opers need ready access to descriptive and analytic natlonaT data that 
collectively present an accurate portrait of rural America's education 
Systems- Such a portrait would include the wealth and demographic charac- 
teristics of rural communities by state^ county, and school district and 
by type of rural Ity; the financing and operating costs of rural schools; 
school character istlds by si2ej staffing, organization, curricular offer* 
ings, and services; and student characteristics (by age, race, sex, SES, 
and type of rurallty) of enrollment in vocational educational programs. 




post secondary plahs and attandance, achievement i attilnment, and aspfra- 
tion. If collected at the county/school di strict levels these data would 
not only tell us a great deal about the national picture general lyi they 
also would anable us to construct locaU state, and regional pictures that 
show the variance among rural scliools and school districts as well as 
among rural QOmmun i t ies, Final ly^ we need ana ly tie data, collected sys- 
tenriat ical ly , that reflect community satlsf action with schools ^ perhapi 
a *'community"^satisfact ion-with^schools indeK*" 

The point about variance Is one of great consequence for under^ 
standing ''rural America.-* DBtailed and comprehens iva data, properly 
assembled and Interpreted, would lay to restj.at least empi rical ly > 
whatever myths remain about a moncirthic rural population^ One suspects 
that once that myth is exploded, the aecompanying tendancy to think of 
ruTB] schools as needing to have the same or imilar pDlicies^ programs, 
and organization characteristics vjould also be muted, if not laid to rest. 

The need for a communi ty=iat isfaction'with-schooli Index is taken frm 
a specific policy recommendat ion(put fortln by Alan Peshkin In a landmark 
study of schooHcommun I ty rel at lonsh ips in a small town): that *'conimunity" 
be allowed, formally and programmatlcal ly to compete with other locially 
desirable goods, e.g comprehansi ve instruct ion and individual upward 
mobility, decisions about schqol size and organization (Peshkin^ 1978), 
In that report, Pesh kin makes the point that It is wrong, historically 
and sociologically, to think of schools as J nsti tut ions that serve only 
the needs of Individuals for opportuni ty and . upward mob il i ty, They have 
tradi tionaj ly, Peshkin agrues, served as central community institutions 
which maintain a 1 ocal jden tl ty and, in that regard, deserve cons! deration 
within a community conteKt. r, 
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As a way of sunrwiarizlng these remarks^ the Table on Page 21 (Infor- 
mation Needed on Rural Education) shovvs the type of data we need if / 

- ^ / 

we are to comprehencr the current condition of rural education cisarly / 

a ntceisary prelude to policy and program reconimendat ions • 

FEDERAL SOURCES OF INFORMTION 

Some General Obseryat ions 

Before descrlbtng data collection activities in various branches 
of the federal governinent, it seems appropriate to point out two charac- 
teristics of data collection generally, particularly as they affect rural 
education* 

First, there has been an attempt to coordinate education data through 
a Federal Interagency Consort luni that has made available a Directory of 
Federal Agency Edjjca_tjQn^ Data Tape^^ including those from NCES, NIE, OCR, - 
ERDA, NSF* Census, HRA, NCHS, NCSS, and CSC. 

The Directory of Fgdaral Agency Edjjcatjon Daj£ jTa^ specifies^ for 
each study or data gathering activity that Is included^ a dascription 
of the methodology and the population from which samplis are drawn. Schools 
having fewer than 300 students are often routinely eKoluded ; distric^i with > 
fewer than hOOO students are, frequently excluded {HCEZ^ Directory, passim) . 

Second, there appears to be no attempt by any federal agency to pull 
together rural education dataj or even rural data, into a "digest** puh,!!- 
cation> and rural data are often hidden or simply not reported in the 
major publications. Moreover^ there is a notable and significant omisiion 
in a lengthy document recently published by the U.S. Department of Commerce's 
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in fecieriil darn col I oct Ion ef For ts butfnokcs no mention tha n eed f or 
Improved rur^l Information In the scctlcpns on education SpEatI^tf<s^ Fncofna 

and wealth scatlsclcs^ labor s tacis tlcs^ □ r populst i on stat istics <Oi^part-- 

r^icrit cf Cofnmerc<j, !978). 

These ore sign! ficimt ch^i rncterlstl cs. They tell u& that wm cannot 

go to a sirgic connpr€hen& ive source or to coiTibiried p tibt ic^t Ion i that: 

roport eclucotion oiid rela ted data and constnjct a QoripT oto pic tora of 

rural Anner leaf's students^ pmr%mn^\ ^ and cllGnts. 

ThS^Jdinatlm D\vj% Ion, PHEW 

Mat long 1 C ant or for Edtica tion Statlsjj^cs^ 

The National Center for Educcitfori Stacistlci has t%/o regular publf- 
cdt Ions of tremendous 5 Ignif Icance for education, th^ DJggs^ of _gjuw£]p ' 
^Ui^g^rcg^ an<l Th^ Condition of Education, both pub! csh^d ar>nue!1y. Thsy 
Include <lnCo collactad by NCES^ o thar federal agenclei (a^g. , Bureaij 
of Labor Scatlscics, the^ Burciiu d f che Census), and prf^aCD md I ntfirnac lonal 
organr za tlons (e.g,, the ^ruarican Ccpuncil on EcIurcatiCT, the Crgan Isat ron 
fcr Econcrnrc Co-operation ,nnd Daval^pfnane). 

In terins of bath rnajor md sigrp if leant c#Cegories, TNe Cggd F^tjon of 
£^uc3^iM provides f? coiinpreh^ns ive overv^i €iv of A^ferican erf ueat f on ^ eKcep t 
Fcr rura 1 stuclertts , schools, school %tmff, etc, and nirsl educ^ticn a& a 
specis! category" of educaciDri g anera lly. G iv^n ths fate that thfs pub- 
1 iceitf on pros/ ]dm det^l led and %pmz\ fic i nfarnnat ion f n rnanY Imj^or tant 
categories el omentorv and secondary erfuaatfton» pOR tsacondary education, 




educfi tion personnel, finanelng highor education, youth labor force parti" 
cfpatlon and the f^ct that jt typically breaks out categories by race 
and SCK, the rural omission is signiFicant. 

In factj as recently as 1 977 The Condi t ion of Education reported in 
the section on '*Deniogrnph!c Changes*' that ^'foremost among demographic 
trends has been the continuing nMrius of population from the cities to 
the suburbs" (NCES)* There is no mention at all of migration to the 
countryside, although Calvfn Beale had been reporting on the trend for 
several years prior to 1977» 

The Digest of Educat ion Stat ! st ics shoves significant education facts 
in conipact tabular form with limited commentary, It reflects the fact 
that not much Is available In the way of data on rural itudents v/ithln 
each oF the topics, It does show a few statistics on public SGhool systems 
by enrollment stxe (the same information is given In Statl st tea 1 Abs tract s > 
published by the Bureau of the Censui), The same page gives gross f inan^ 
cfal Information by category. After that, the information is, to put it 
auphemi s ti cal ly j elusive. 

One category^ that of teacher characteristics^ may serve to illustrate 
the difficulties. Numbers of teachers are reported for all levels of 
classroom by state and by se^. Salaries are shown by state. Instructional 
staff numbers are given for each state for each type of position. The 
informat Ion Is not reported for metro and nonmetro areas, however, nor Is 
there a breakout for the rural sector. In view of the fact that staffing 
Is a major concern of many rural school districts, it Is strange that this 
'problefTi Is not given any attention in a national report. 



office of the Assistant Secret:ary for Education 

The Assistant SecrGtary-s office supports a range of stucllGS on 
education policy and flnanca* To dato, hov/GVer, ASE has provided Funds 
to support only ona rural education study* It is being conducted^ on 
a very small budget , by Dr, Gai] Bass of the Rand Corporation and v^?lll 
examine quastlons of finance* with special reference to the impact and 
runds anocatFon of selected federal pronrams in urban j rural , and "mt^ed" 
states* When it has been complQled, the study shaulcl provide useful 
IfifornriatlDn on federal allocations to different types of states as Well 
as on state Dllocations to urban and rural areas v^I thin states, 
U.S. Office of Education 

The 1977 list of USOE publications contains about 135 tftles^= 
No report is on American rural education^ nor is rural or nonmetro featured 
as a subcategory In any of the titles (there arsj howeverp reports on 
education in Ecuador, Tunisiaj and Poland)* The. USOE employees contacted 
by the authors have Indicatedp In fact, that the Of fice does not publish 
any speciQl reports on rural education or, to tlie best of their knowledgay 
make systematic attempts to report data on the rural sector when It prepares 
its dacumenCs* 

The National InstitutQ of Educat ion 

The NIE, established by an act of Congress In 1972, is expressly chargad 

wi th t he tasl< of : . . 

Improving the ability of schools to meet their responsibilities to pro^ 
vide equal educational opportunities for students of limited English-- 
speaking abilityj woinenj and students who are socially, econom ical 1 y , 
or educationally disadvantaged (NIE, Reflectlcns and Recommendat ions, 
1979)^ 



Although the Instituta has takan on various orgariiKOt fonal fcjrnts in 
the past seven yutirs, its current forin oF thrca rnafn divisions 
Educatlorinl Policy and OrgiiniHcitionj reachrng and Learninci, Dissemination 
and improvement of Practice probafcly reflects the gens^^l character- 
Isttcs of research supported by NIE ovor the years*. 

Ad reported in the National Council on Educatfonal Research's FQurth 
Annua 1 Re pgr t and as reflected In the NIE supported activities, there 
does not appear to be a great deal of systematic InforniaciQn on rural 
school D earning from the InstitutG, In factp 1 J)73 prograni plans note tha 
following four priorities: Student Achievement and Testing^ Iniprovernent of 
TeachinQ, Secondary Schooling, and Re\^i ta If zation of Urban Education* The 
appendix of selected publications in that docufnent contains 31 items, but 
only One has a rural focus. Public EdLJcation in SparselY Populated Areas 
its. tJn i ted Sja^tes by Jonathan P. Shcr* 

There arc a few completed and ongoing studies that might be expected 
to Include goDcl rural data* The CQinpansatory Education Study, the Improvtng 
Rural Education Stuctyg and the Vocat ional Edycation Study, It isv/orch^ 
while to comment briefly on them. 

Tha first was the CQmpensatory Education Study ^ completed in 1977- 
The "Title I Funds Allocation'* portion of that research contains both intri* 
guing statemants in the text and a d isappof n 1 1 ng lack of specif ic support- 
ing data In the tables of the append ices^ 

Suburban areas receive over HI nora^ and central cities 15% i?iore» 
than nontne tropoH tan areas. Large central cities receive ]B% more 
per fbrfDijla-el igt ble child than do rural non/fiatropol i tan araas^ 
Compared v/tth the nacional average of $193 per Forrnula^el i g Ibla 
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child, large central cities receive 109^ of the average; and 
rural non-metropol itan areas, SZZ (NIE, Title I Funds Al location , 
1977) . ^ 

There Is also the obse rvy 1 1 on tha t *'the largest benef I c i tir I eis In terms of 

allocations per formula^el ig Ible child are large central cities and 

suburbs In the Northeast'* (NIE, 1977) • 

While It Is gratifying to have the suminary data, it is disappointing 
to turn to the tabular fnforniation In the appendices and find that no more 
comprehensive data are given* One cannot find state by state data. on 
central cities, suburbs, and nonrnetropol i tan areas. Nor can one find race 
data by type of community. Thus the information given does not allow 
fine discrimination or lead to much understanding of the diversity of rural 
places. Including race and income dlfferances. 

It was a cha racter f s ti c feature of the reports within the Compensatory 
Education Study to omit or obscure the Information on rural students. Those 
missing data are attributable in part to the fact that reports were not 
always designed to show differences by type of residence and partly* perhaps, 
to an initial failure to conceive of the rural sector as meriting special 
attention. 

The National Institute of Education has, to date, mounted two major 
studies of rural education: The EKperlmental Schools Evaluation (conducted 
by ABT Associates) and the Improving Rural Edueation Study; which is 
now ongoing* A third planned study, one on vocational educatlonp will 
give some attention to rural school districts. That study is currently 
in the early stages of design and Implementation. 
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NIE is currently supporting a study that will doubtless be v/elcomed 
by rural educators and policymakers at all leveU, the set of case studies 
ca 1 1 ed Improviny Rural Education: Past Ef Forts, Future Opgort un j ties. 
The research, being conducted under the direction of Dr. Paul Nachtigal, 
Director of the Rural Education Project in Colorado, Is examining both 
external ly- In i tiated changes in rural districts (the larger portion) and 
local ly^ Ini tiated changes (a smaller accompanying set oF studies). The 
major portion of the study examines a number of change strategies in 
particular rural contexts; the National Diffusion Network, Rural Leader-^ 
ship Training, Rural Teacher Corps, Rural Teacher Centers, Teacher 
Education, and the Experimental Schools Project are among them. The 
smaller studies, which are being conducted by Tom GJelten, consultant 
to ECS and the National Rural Center, examine Issues In school consoli- 
dation, community development, and rural curriculum innovations. The 
working paper for the design of this study alludes specifically to the 
•'difficulties and the potential of rural iniprovement" and cites the 
following as one of Its purposes ^ ^*to gain a deeper understanding of 
rural America's schools and communities, the problems that confr^ont them, 
the ways of Improving their capacity to attack those problemi" (Nachtigal, 
1978). 

Because of the study's depth and 1 ts analyt leal approach, the pub^^ 
11 shed results should prove valuable to those concerned with efforts to 
Improve rural schools. it should be noted, however, that a rural schools 
study of this magnitude Is lamentably rare at the federal level; one 
hopes that it will be the herald for a new era in rural education research. 



A forthcoming NIE study (fall, igSl) has potent iol significance for 
tlie rurol data base. In the Education Amendmants oF 1976. the U*S. 
Congress has mandated the National Institute of Education to examine pro- 
visions for vocational Qducation servjces within the United States* To 
date, that mandate has resulted in two NIE decisions about the rural 
SGcton (1) A separate piece, albeit a ''comparatively modest one," will 
focus on the vocational offerings of selected rural school districts* 
(2) Several components within the study will include rural districts 
within the comprehensive national overview* It seems likely that NIE»s 
sampie will pick up some schools In districts having fewer than 300 
students, for It is being designed to sample institutions^ rather than 
districts, within states* We hope that NIE will take every advantage 
of this opportunity to examine services availabte to rural distrfcts 
and the manner In v/hich they are being delivered. 

Bureau of the Census 

Census data are the most comprehensive source of information that 
we have. Through its decennial census and annual Current Population 
Survey, the Bureau makes available some very useful, though limited, 
information on rural education* Many of these data are reported In 
summary form in each year's Statistical Abstracts, which also includes 
data from other federal sources* 

Each decennial census results in comprehensfve population data; 
thase are supp lemented wi th CPS reports, which occasionally give attention 
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to rural matte^rs v/ithin broad topical ca tcigor ies . ExaiTiples arc the regular 
Issues on education attainment and rriigration trends. From the Census 
reports It Is poasible to obtnin some infoifnation on rural school enroll^ 
ment and student fittainment. It Is not possible, hov/ever, to get informa- 
tion on school and program character 1 st 1 cs j school personnel ^ attQinment 
by type c'lnd nlzci of nchool, or costs for dlfferont types of rural schools 
(Fratoe, 1979)* 

A pdrtlcular aspect of Census data is very important for rural 
edjcation and related data in that it provides data on each county In 
the country, allowing interested agencies (e.g., the Department of Agricul^ 
ture) to develop comprcDhens i ve Individual and national portraits of counties 
that are built on selectad indicators. The county as unit of analysiis 
however, makes It difficult to merge Census data with NCES data, where 
the unit of analysis is thc^ school district. 

Department of Labor 

^ researcher or a policymaker concerned about rural education might 
reasonably turn to Department of Labor information as a source of informa^ 
tion on rural youth participation In the workforGe and to find out how 
many rural youths have access to various manpower training programs* 
Unfortunately, anyone who uses DOL's more significant publications may 
seek long to find llttlj* 

The most significant comprehensive annual publication Is probably 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) HandboQk . The latest edition (1977 
data) has a wealth of information on SMSA's and ^'all metro areas J' Out 
of l60 tables, however, there are only 8 that report detailed nonmetro 
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Information, Tables 125 " 133. Beciiusc of mot ro/nonme tro divisions, 
one may find much gross iriforniatlon in the nonmetro category, A compor^^ 
tive examination of what is avaMabje in the nietro categoryj howeverj 
reveals that numerous dQtaMs of urban wor!< force part i c i pat ion are avaf li- 
able in reported form. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes information of general 
relevance to educatSonj including the Occupational Out 1 ook Quarter ly, 
which is intended for an audience of employment and vocational guidance 

counselors, as well as persons planning careers* It gives infornriatlon on 

I 

employment trends in non^tochnical language. The Monthly Labor Review 
is a more technical and coinprehens I ve publication that reports on current 
labor condiitions; It also compiles information for a Handbook of Labor 
Statistics . ^ In the reviews, primary data are often collected on the rural 
work force as well as other groups though they are not always reported* 
Two short reports in a recent Monthly Labox Review - have featured rural 
employment or its limitations, 

BLS has no regular series of reports on the rural work force and 
rural education, nor has it in at least the past two years pubHshed 
a special report on this issue. 

Department of Agriculture 

■j ■ 

It may seem strange that some of the more systematic reporting on 
rural education or related conditions comes from the Department of Agri-: 
culture's ESCS Division, i^/hlch publishes a series of Rura 1 Deve) opment 



Research Reports. A recant report (fall 1978) is one of the more complete^ 
analyses of what \b known to characterize rural education and whait is 
needed In the way of further information* In that report, RHISX M.^iSSilPJl 
and the Rural Labor Force s Frank Fratoc has noted both the problems of 
Insufficient rural education data and the problems with definitions ($,g.^ 
rural and nonmetro) and merging of data (school disirlct with county).. ■ 
The report manages^ however, to pull out some essential facts about rural 
education at this time^ including problems of rural poverty, inadec|ii^t^ 
services j and achievement/attainment patterns. 

Another Rural DevelopmF?nt Research Report j planned to^ appear in the 
spring of 1979, also promises to be useful. Tentatively titled 1 nd lea tors 
of Social Well Being for U>S* Count ies (Ross , Bluestone, and Hine$), the 
report's purpose is to develop indicators as specified in the title. Using 
data from the 1970 Census and Vital Statistics sources, it will report on 
four dimensions of well being: SES, healthy familyj and alienation, 

Although the Department of Agriculture, then^ does not collect primary 
quantitative data on rural education, it does tend to utilize existing 
data sources in compiling composite portraits and interpretive raporti. 

Congress j nna 1 ! n format ion Sources 

Congress iona^l Researcji Se rvice 

In recent years, the CRS has produced one report on rural eduMtion. 
The paperj entitled Report on Rural America : Educatlona] Problems and^ 
Federal Al ternat ives , was written by Paul Irwin in September, 1976- 
It gives a comprehensive overview of the federal role In rural schopling 
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and notcis the dlFFiculty of assessing the situation because of the unavail- 
ability of data. CRS has told us that another paper on rural education is 
''In the works" and may be available In the spring of 1979* 
General AcCQunting Office 

The GAO is a rriajor source of Information for the Congress of the United 
States* In the form of Reports to' the Congress , it responds to congressional 
needs and requests for information* In addition, GAO publishes a congres'^ 
slonul SQurcebook, Federa 1 Information Sources and S ystems. That document 
gives th-a following description of the purpose of GAO collection and ^ 
report i ng prQCadures : 

. * , the GAO haG established a continuing program to maintain a curront 
Enventory of ecurrlng reports, evaluation studies, and f iscal ^ 
budgetary, and program=related sources and systems 
In developing and maintaining such files, we aspire toward a capa-^ 
billcy which ultimately shall allov/ us to select Independent bud- 
getaryj fiscal, and program data and relate them together to dis- 
close d i fferont and perhaps new perspectives for a given program , 
issue or activity (Havens and Crowther, 1976) • 
Among thm education categories on which Information is reported are adult 
(basic and continuing) education, vocational education, career education, 
elementary education, secondary education, drug education, libraries, 
Indian education, migrant education, handicapped education, Upward Bound, 
student financial aid, construction activity, and veterans* education* 
The fact that rural education as a special issue Is not listed is signi-- 
f leant once moro, because we already know that It Is not likely to be 



built In as a BFgnificunt variable in the data oggregrited on the cate- 
gories enumerated In the Sou res book. 

Another aspect of GAO activities should be mentioned^ the special 
reports and evaluations v/rltten for the Congress,. In Issues published 
during the past three years, a t j ^'^e can find no coveragG of rural 
education; nor has rural educdtion been given significant attention 
within the reports. GAO has, for eKamplGt provided analyses and recom^. 
m^fidations on the Experimental Schools Program ik/ZJ/76) \ Bilingual 
Education (5/19/76); The Mational Assessment of Educational Progress 
(7/20/76); Criteria for Awarding Grants for School Desegregation 
(1/20/78); and Oversight and Evaluation of Selected Elementary and 
Secondary Education Programs (7/25/78). These reports do not Fnclude 
a *'new perspective" on rural education as an "issue or activity.'' 

Federally Supported Information Sources 

The Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small ScHoqIs (ERiC/CRESS ) 

In terms of breadth and scope of topics, ERIC/CRESS is the most 
comprehensive information source on rural education that we have, and 
indeed was designed to be so. As a clear Inghouse, it is a central source 
for documents on rural education and Journals that may feature rural 
education or related topics. According to the most recent bibliography 
of abstracts ( Rural Educat ion , 1977)f the system Indexes articles on 
approximately 200 topics. 

In the past, ERIC/CRESS has prepared a number of bibliographies 
on special topics^ including one on rural women* It has also commlsslone 



a number of special reports on aspaet^ dF rural education, e.g., pre- ' 
service programs for rural education p^r^onnel and rural schools in 
relation to rural development. Under tfm guidance of a director^ and with 
direction from NIE and advice from it& Advisory Council^ ERIC/CRESS each 
year determines priorities and establishes the major activities to be 
undertaken. 

In the past, the major problem wttli £R!C/CRESS has resulted frofn its 
greatest strangth^ Its comprehensive nature, Possibly because of the 
fact that it is federally funded, tha Clearinghouse seems to take pains 
not to be smn as "biased,'' This appar©nit posture has resul*:ed In a 
tendency to underemphas I ze analytical n^ads }n rural educatiijn. 

The Clearinghouse, of course, H not ^ collector of quantitative 
data; It is not that sort of analysfs ona might look for in le system* 
It might be useful, hov;everj If in thm fuiture ERIC/CRESS could give 
greater attention to identifying ''watershe'd'* issues and to anticipating 
Important future trends. It might ^Iso bm advisable to "cull" the entries 
to a greater degreei or at least to dayelop a system for Identifying the 
more substantial analytical and interpretlva entries. There is also a 
need for synthesis of some of the better studies on important Issues* 

A positive feature of the system \% th-^t its staff work with a number 
of groups engaged in producing rural information, e.g,, the Rural Socio^ 
logical Society and the SASS group within It* This Is the type of coor^ 
dlnated effort that should be Intensffted^ with a view toward providing 
greater specificity about rural educatfon needs and the type of studies 
likely to produce the information. 



Finally, ERIC/CRE$S has commissioned a particular report thnt pro- 
misas to provide a very uscsful onalysis of om of the most significant 
trends now affecting rural schoalSi the problem of rapidly increasing 
population in some communittes. As described by its author i this docu- 
ment Will be the kind of report one v^ould like to encouragG ERIC/CRESS 
to continue to produce in the Future, 

The report, 1 1 tied Impacts of the RijrgJ^ Turnaround on Rural Education, 
(Ross and Green, forthcnming 1979) Is to be a piece of eKploratory re- 
search Intended to ascertain consequences of rapid population grov/th on 
rural social Institutions, particularly education. It will coniider ''effects 
of the turnaround on the educatipn sector of communities and on rural 
areas experiencing drastic and rapid influx of population" (Ross and Green, 
1979). The research will. It Is hoped^ 'Mdentify short-^run and long-^run 
impacts of rapid growth on two selected schools representing prototypei,*' 
i.e., rapid growth caused by economic factors (energy) and that caused by 
the back'^to- the- land nioveinent (Ross and Greana) . 
The Nat ional As sessment of Educational ProgregA 

NAEP has been collecting data on U.S, studsnt performance since 
1969, It reports performance for several ages of students in science, 
writing, citizenships reading, literature, musiCi social studies, and 
mathematics. Unfortunately, however, NAEP falls to use common defini- 
tions of rural or nonmetro. Instead, it reports student performance 
for ''small places,"' 'now mstropoll tan,'' and "axtreme rural.'' According 
to a congressional research report, the category of ''small places" 
contains ''Just over 30 percent of the total population and probably 



Includfes the rnajorl ty of nonmet ropol Itan children" (Psul Irv/in, Ra^prj^ 
on Rural Arorjga: Educat"iQngl Problem s>_and Fe^ AT terna U ves , 197 6) ^ 
Once ig^in, th^ problem arissi .that, J n thm absence cofwnonly ussd 
daf init loris for rijral> research dis Ignirs are free be capric loui In 
their use of demographic terms* 

■ ' SUMMRY AND RECO/IHeNBATIOiJS 

The conclusion to be drawn From p reced Ing dtscu&iiCTS of rwral 
tduoaticin inforfliacion needs and current infcrmatlon sources Fs that thm 
chmsm is both w\d& (due to 1 ack of covaraga) and deep (due ta lack of 
4n^Iysis)^ When reporting the finding^or r^csults of ^ny' itudyj it is 
prud&nt to use th^ language of restralrt, Vith that na>clm irt mlndj vva 
can only conclu<le that th^ curren t s ta tus oi ava ilabl a rural educa tion 
cluta in federal agencias is simply astcni ih Ing. To i tart out on a ny 
Siarch ii to bacorrte very fruitrated becausii (a) the i rf&rniat i on ori the 
rural vsri^bTe 1 nQt be reported; or (b) It will net bi reported pi 
m unl t of ^naly^is that ccmp^r©s viith m\ ts in ^^ther ag&n£ie&; or (e) 
the definl tic?ni pertaining tc rural %vi11 not be comparabli across thp 
data generated by different federal ^genela^* 

V/e do not bel lave that there Is anything nsces^ii tat ing t hi s ccndit Ion, 
that It need not, in foct^ be a given condition pecul lar to r^rm] eduicition* 
Wi ha^e^ ir fact, ipeculated Iri earl iar siCtiDns of tfils paper on ra^soris 
for tha lack of d^ ta. 
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kt this point* m v/ouid like to put forth some general recommenda- 



tions for generating an adequate data base on rural education* Some of 
thase rBCOfnmendatlons are major and comprehens ivs, but it should be 
emphasised that one^ third of the nat ion school children constitute a 
major conftituency that should not be invtiible at the federal leveU 

The final question, then, is a ''druthers" one: What would we Ilka 
if we could have our drutharsl The answer has five parti, 

F IRST y we would 1 ike for all federal agericfes Involvad in collact- 
ing eddeation and related data to redesign samples arid studies to provide 
for systirTiatic coHiection of data on rural populations (general and stu- 
dent) and on rural school Sp. school staff Sp and education finance, We 
would especially like the next decennial census to Include a survey of 
rural school districts: 

A census of the appro^rmately 12,000 rural (nonmetro) ichool 
' districts in the nation would generate inforfnation not 
presehtly available about critical areas of rural education. 
Including student educational behavior and performance^ 
curricula and the icope of educational programs, teacher and 
support staff qualifications and opinions from school adniin^ 
istratori about major problems In rursi education (Fratoa 
cor respondBnce, 1979)* 

SECOND , we would 1 Ike for the same federal agencies to merge their 

data under one umbrella and make the trarislationi necessary to get. 

comparability of data: 

AOiJ * . . alternative would be the establishment of a batiorial 
rural data tank which i^/ould merge socIo-^econDnii c information 
obtained by the Census Bureau with education data obtained by 
NCES, However* since the former is class if ied by county and the 
latter by school district^ considerable editing and reclassif 
cation of the data are requiredi^ A national rural data bank 
would bm a Valuable research tool for determining the fnterrela'- 
tlonshlpi of education and socio-^ecpnomi c aspects of rural life 
(Fratoe, 1979) . . n ' 

44 ^ 
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THiRP, we recommencl that there be (for exampla) a National Center, 
for Rural Education Studies, to be housed within the Education Division 
of DHEW^ probably Fn ASE or in NIE vrhleh, as the cofnprahenslve research 
arrii of federal eduGationp has inost direct rasponsib} 1 1 ty for studies on 
all aspects of American education- Ideally, a Rural Education Studies 
Center would have close and formal relationships with NCESp v^hlch we 
hops will become the ''umbrella*' for rural data. 

FOURTH/ we advocate the coinpflatlon and publ Ication of a rural 
information digest that would cover thevvaterfront nationally by raporting 
"the bare facts'^ on rural populations* ichools and itudents, extent of 
poverty, wrk force participation, and the like. This digMt could con- 
celvablv result from cooperative endeavors between NIE and NCES, parti^ 
cularly If the first tvio "druthers" were to be accDrnmodated » 

F 1 FT H y we would like to sea a f&d&ra] education policy of encourage- 
ment for local data-gathering act! vF t ies* It Is essential for particular 
states and localities to have local data from vvihlch to work -•upward;^" 
as essential as comprehensive national rural data are^ nothing can replace, 
thft need for local information In local settings* Wor, Indeed^ niay one 
hope to have .a comprehensive national picture that does not include a 
provision for bLjildlng information up from the bottom. The other aporoachj 
of trying to look down (as through a narrowing tunnel) at locar needs from 
the perspective oF gross national data, s imply , ''fuzaes' ^ the picture at the 
bottQfn, 
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Ihm task, th%n^ Is large and challenging but not impossfblej^ 
given thewMl to fflike such changes in policy ai will result In the 
production of needed rural education Information* Nor Is the res- 
ponsibility for such a change a monolithic one. We beliave that the 
Congress should act legislatively to encourage needed changes, but 
we also believe that federal agencies charged with respons i bl I i ty for 
generating information on rural education and related matters should 
take the Initiative to make known their desfre to addreis this need* 
We beUes/e they should^ when necessary ^ make a case^ to Congr*ess 
regarding the need for information and their capability to help meet 
the need, 

These^ then* are the steps that v^e see as desirable for beginning 
a comprehens I\/e effort to recti fy condi t ions of pri^^r neglect of rural 
education at the federal level . Such a correction could^ of courses 
be accomnioda ted in other ways; we do not claim to have thought of all 
possibilities. There does seenij hovvever, to be a minimum condition of 
need. At the very least, there is warranted some congressional direc- 
tion to federal agencies charged with collecting education and related 
data. Perhaps the Congress could cominf isi on the General Accounting 
Office to undertake such a study* And also^ at the leasts the National 
Center for Education Statistics should begin to include the smallest 
rural schools in its samples and begin incorporation of ''rural*' as a 
significant demographic variable when reporting data on national facts 
or trends In education. 
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. The tima For lamenti ng prior inadequQCies and for dacrying prior 
po1!'cles should have passed* The task ahead is to begin rectifying 
prior neglect by redirecting federal efforts In such a fashion that 
rural schooli are no longer excluded from routine data collaction^ and 
rendered^ thereby ^ Invi i ib le or "Imaginary*" 
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